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OR the best all ‘round fire fighting weapon 

there is nothing can compete with an 

INDIAN FIRE PUMP. Only pure water 
used. Tank is quickly refilled on the fire 
line. Continuous pressure pump throws 
powerful stream 50 feet. Thousands of IN- 
DIANS in use all cver the country. Foresters, 
Fire Departments, Lumbermen, Campers and 
Farmers highly recommend them. Camp 
Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va., lum- 





— K* <A ber company, says “INDIANS are the best 
—<—————S fire fighting unit we have ever seen—they 
RUST-PROOF TANK never fail.” A complete one-man fire de- 
: ; ute partment at lowest cost. Be ready for those 
Form t Ids 5 gals. of clear t bl : 1 
water. Ta ynditioned so that con- roublesome autumn fires! 
stant c air passes between 
water ta er’s back which remains Remember the name INDIAN— 
0k ae t partite aaak Sas Gee the SAVAGE Fire Fighter 


fire 


D.B. SMITH & CO., 418 Main St., Utica, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 


Hercules Equipm f& Rubber Co. 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 302 SW. Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


A. Siegrist Co. Roy G. Davis Company 
2224 First Ave. So., Seattle, Washington 617 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. 


CONNECTICUT FOREST 
SERVICE USES 


INDIANS . 






At right one ny Connecticut , 
Forest Servi t ks carrying 
INDIAN FIRI MPS as stand- 


ard equipmen and Federal 


Foresters are upplied with 
INDIANS 
Send for cata 1 testimonials 


describin reat fire- 


Remember... 


© The Indian uses only clear water, obtainable any- 
where, anytime. 

© The powerful pump gives you constant pressure 
whenever and wherever you need it. 

© All parts are practically indestructible and the 
upkeep is negligible. NEW RUST-PROOF TANK. 


© The unit cost of Indians is so low that any fire- 
fighting agency can afford them. 





No other equipment gives you the many features 
provided in the Indian. 











I KNOW IT’S RIGHT!” Reg. one 

at. Orr. 

Experience and responsibility are 

packed into every drum, can, bag, 

and carton that bears the “ORTHO” 
label. 


They're dependable scientific ma- 
terials. Developed to meet specific 
pest control problems. Produced to 
exact quality standards. 


Following are the recommended 
“ORTHO” Sprays for shade tree work 


ARBOROL Shade Tree Spray, a 
foundation spray and contact Insect- 
icide for Scale, Mealybugs, Red Spi- 
der, and eggs of certain other insects. 


Add BOTANO-R Spray for control 
of many other insects including suck- 
ing insects and leaf-eaters. 


Add COPOSIL Fungicide for con- 
trol of many fungous diseases. CO- 
POSIL leaves no unsightly residue. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


OTHER “ORTHO” PRODUCTS 


BUG-GETA Bait, the amazing bait 
containing Meta which is used to kill 
Snails, Slugs, Sowbugs, Earwigs, Cut- 
worms, and Strawberry Root Weevils. 


TRIOX WEED KILLER is used to 
prevent weed growth and thus re- 
duce fire hazards 


ANT-B-GON, in the patented dis- 
penser, for control of ants. 


* 


California 
Spray-Chemical 
Corporation 
“The ORTHO Company” 


Home Office and Factories: 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


“ORTHO” Technical Field Service 
Available at All Offices 


Richmond - Fresno - Lindsay - Sacramento 
San Jose - Watsonville - Whittier - Anaheim 
Orange - Chula Vista - Pomona - Redlands 


Yakima and Wenatchee, Wash. - Elizabeth, N. J. 
Kansas City, Mo. - Orlando, Fla. 
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terly Journal published at Santa Monica, California, by the Scanlon Publishing Company, and is devoted to the technical and 
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TREES 


ALONG THE WAY 


Mi My My! It was sultry in New York towne 
where the NATIONAL SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE held its 15TH BIRTHDAY 
PARTY. They said it wasn’t the heat—it 
was the “humility.” 

* * * 
Bi Met FRANK HANBURY on the way to 
New York just after the New York Central's 
crack train, the “Pacemaker,” left Chicago. 
We talked of lots of things—of mice and men 
—and trees. Frank is a Peorian, but he says 
he’s “city broke.” 

* * * 
HE Good to see RAE and BILL LIGHT in 
bigtown. BILL has changed headquarters of 
the “LIGHT TREE SCALPING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT” from Dayton to RICHLAND, 
MICH. Must be some powerful book larnin’ 
that KARL DRESSEL man larned BILL at 
MICHIGAN STATE last winter. 

* * * 
BB] sure picked up a batch of hayfever in 
the hamlet of my birth—TOLEDO. Spent an 
afternoon with CHARLIE CRAWFORD 
looking over some of his fine work—every 
time CHARLIE pointed out something of in- 
terest, I would sneeze; when consciousness re- 
turned we'd be past the point. Better luck 
next year, I hope, CHAS! 

* * * 
HB JOE WHITE left off his suit of armor 
at this year’s bean gulping affair. Don’t 
blame him—the heat again. 

* * * 
WB During a period of this high tension which 
has been brought about by the regular quartri- 
centennial war among Europe’s punch-drunk 
politicians, one cannot help forming opinions. 

H. Styles Bridges, Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, expressed an opinion recently that suits 
me to a ““T”—“In all war situations there are 
certain influences given to flightiness and 
dramatics which reauire brakes put upon 
them.” Again—‘Finally, if this catastrophe is 
long drawn out, we probably shall be the 
soundest large nation economically on the 
face of the earth. 

“How sound we shall be will depend on 
how effectively we put our own house in or- 
der. Our domestic, economic and social prob- 
lems cry to high heaven for solution, just as 
they did a few weeks ago before our attention 
was diverted to European problems. 

“Every patriotic American citizen can con- 
tribute to national and international welfare 
by keeping his shirt on.” 

* * * 
HB I can’t get the picture out of my mind of 
big 6 ft. 2 in. I. B,. DEWSON striding along 
bending down to converse with 5 ft. 5 in. 
MAYOR LA GUARDIA. The Mayor was 
in a hurry and when I. B. bent over, he’d 
get off his course and almost wrecked a couple 
of exhibits. * * * 


HB Do you know the FOX—the “ERSTER” 
BAY FOX? The way he brags, should be a 
CALIFORNIAN. 


THE COVER PICTURE... 

The beautiful street of American elms 
was snapped in Toledo, Ohio, by the 
Editor. The street is Winthrop Street, 
between Ashland Avenue and Fulton St. 
Except that the trees are planted too close 
together (about 30 ft.) the street is one 
of the most beautiful examples of the 
Gothic architectural effect achieved hy 
this tree. 





At the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden— 
A. Robert Thompson, Forester, National 
Park Service; Dr. W. W. Wagener, U. 
S.D.A; Geo. K. Freeman, Arborist; Ed- 
ward Scanlon, Editor “Trees;’ Maun- 
sell Van Rensselaer, Curator of the Gar- 
den. 





WE SPEED SPELLACY, the super DAVEY 
salesman from Albany, gives as his position 
on his SUBSCRIPTION BLANK, “TU- 
TOR EXTRAORDINARY TO VANCE 
SHIELDS.” Were you in Baltimore, Chum? 
* * * 
HM The caption on the cover, “FIRE”-“RUINS 
THE LAND,” is credited to the SOUTH 
CAROLINA FOREST SERVICE. They used 
the term in a recent campaign. Pretty good, 
>? 
eh? oy 
WB OV ANCE SHIELDS says it took him SEV- 
EN YEARS to get the National Shade Tree 
Conference to St. Louis, and that if I want 
to get it to LOS ANGELES, I'd better start 
working. How about A LITTLE COLLU- 
SION, boys—A BUCK A VOTE to place 
the 17th—no, we'll make it easy, the 18th— 
CONFERENCE in LOS ANGELES in 1942? 
P.S. In addition to that buck for your vote, 
I'll fix everybody up a date with a movie 
actress. 
* * * 
Wi That EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT COM- 
MITTEE sure had a picnic hanging pic- 
tures. PAT PIRONE did the pounding 


3 


while CARL WITTE and PHIL ALDEN 
did the knocking—but they finally finished 
still friends. 

SS 
WB Heard a good one on the rad-dio the other 
day—“America should stay out of this war 
because the unknown soldier does not need 
any company.” 

; * * * 

HB Yes, indeedy, we are very much inter- 
ested to learn from CAROL H. WOOD- 
WARD, of the NEW YORK BOTANICAL 
GARDEN, that “. . . ‘TREES’ HAS BEEN 
PLACED ON ONE OF THE OPEN 
SHELVES IN OUR LIBRARY WHERE WE 
TEMPORARILY FILE THE MAGAZINES 
WHICH ARE OF GREATEST INTEREST 
TO OUR STAFF AND TO THE PUBLIC.” 
Muchas gracias, Senorita! 

* * * 
HB Saw a beautiful LILAC plant from the 
train window at EVANSTON, WYOMING. 
The shrub was in a beautiful healthy con- 
dition, about twelve feet high and just as 
broad. The elevation is 6,747 feet—actual 
measurement. 

* * * 
WE MR. JACK KENEALY, ARDMORE, PA, 
DEAR JACK: When the snow flies—say, 
haven’t I said something to you about snow 
and flies? 

Jack couldn’t appreciate my telling him last 
winter that I was putting up screens to keep 
out the flies driven out of the east by the 
snow ... brrrr! 

* * * 
WB You will have to excuse if this issue is 
delivered late, but, gents, it’s too hot! Just 
saw a paper saying 107 degrees and, friends, 
that is very “unusual” for sunny California! 
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COLLAR TIE 
“the 


DAVIS TREE-TYE 
Soft, durable rubber, reinforced with 


double-strength wove fabric protects 
life arteries of your trees. All lengths 


and wire sizes. Practical for trees and 


JOHN BEAN MFG.CO. 


333 E. 3rd ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














Tree Treating. 


HARDIE SPRAYERS ... 








Tnee Surgery Equipment 


A complete stock of Tools, Materials and Supplies for Pruning, Cabling, 
Bolting, Bracing, Cavity Work, Feeding, Lightning Protection and all phases of 


CHIPMAN SPRAY MATERIALS 
DORMANT OILS .. . POWER SAWS .. . SOIL TEST OUTFITS 
ELECTRIC AND PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT . . . BOOKS, ETC. 


We service and overhaul Sprayers and handle Used Equipment and Parts. 


Write for complete Catalog and Monthly “Chips” 


HA. E. Muench 


Main Office and Factory 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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TREES 


HE GEO. LEWIS, the MEDIA METEOR, 
didn’t seem to mind the N. Y. heat—the way 
he walked me around was a caution! 

* * * 


Wi WES HOLLISTER picked up some new 
members for the NATIONAL ARBORIST 
ASSOCIATION. He sure clung to that desk. 


* * * 


HB I don’t know how ORVILLE SPICER, 
genial prexy of the BARTLETT TREE EX- 
PERT COMPANY, kept looking so cool. 
Those white suits always looked fresh from 
the tailors. 

* 2 *# 


WB The homeward bound nurserymen (Port- 
land Convention) stopped in Los Angeles and 
were royally entertained at ROY WILCOX’S 
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Photo by U. S. Forest Service 
“Upside Down” Tree, Portland, Oregon 


it was planted upside down until the 
newspaper published the story. 


“ “On examination I found the tree to 
be approximately 15 feet in height, with 
a bole about 10 inches in diameter near 
the base but having a tapering form in- 
creasing to about 13 inches at the point of 
the crown. The branches, as shown in 
the newspaper print, are gnarled, and so 
piled upon each other that they form a 
dense tangle with many natural grafts. 
Obviously the tree has not been planted 
upside down nor is it especially unusual. 
The increasing taper of the trunk and 
the tangled branches, however, give the 
crown the general appearance of a root 
system. There is nothing unusual about 


MONTEBELLO NURSERY. The barbecue 
and Mexican entertainment made a big hit 
with about 300 enthusiastic delegates. 

* * * 


Hi I always enjoy stopping into the SACRA- 
MENTO PARK DEPARTMENT office of 
FRED EVANS. He and his super-efficient 


assistant, CHARLIE HAENGGI, always 
lean over backward to make you welcome. 
* 2 @ 


i While BOB THOMPSON was majoring 
in CALIFORNIA FLORA last summer under 
the able tutelage of FRED ROEWEKAMP 
and others (?) WE saw a demonstration of 
PAT PECORELLI’S PALM PRUNING 
PLATFORM. Quite an ingenious device and 
a compliment to the inventiveness of PAT, 
who is the LOS ANGELES PARK DEPART- 
MENT’S STAR ARBORIST. 





the bark or structure of branches as 
stated in the news note. It is certain that 
they never have been roots. There is no 
question but that this tree is a Camper- 
down elm (Ulmus glabra, camper-down- 
ii), also called Wych or Scotch Elm, 
which was planted in the usual manner. 
This variety of elm is noted for its rath- 
er freakish crown development.’ 

“It is much to be regretted that the 
misinformation about this tree has been 
given such wide publicity. 

“Thornton T. Munger, 
“Chief, Division of Silvics.” 





SASSAFRAS YELLOWS 


Many sassafras trees, Sassafras varii- 
folium (Sal) Ktze., at the Tomato Dis- 
ease Laboratory at Jacksonville, Texas, 
showed severe symptoms resembling those 
of a virus disease in August, 1939. In 
contrast to the typical large dark green 
leaves of the normal trees, those of ab- 
normal trees showed prominent yellow- 
ing between the main veins, partial to 
complete upward rolling, and brittleness. 
Most of the badly affected trees also ex- 
hibited prominent fasciation of tops and 
dwarfing of leaves in addition to the 
yellows and leaf-roll symptoms. In ex- 
treme cases, the leaves also showed ne- 
crotic spots. A much larger percentage 
of the leaves were two- and three-lobed 
on normal than on yellowed trees. These 
symptoms appeared on sassafras sprouts 
two to six feet tall, growing rapidly in 
a well-fertilized sandy field that had 
been planted in tomatoes last spring. 
The sprouts were from sassafras roots 
that had been growing there for the last 
five or more years. 

This seems to be a new disease for 
which the name sassafras yellows is sug- 
gested, based on the symptoms which, as 
already stated, resemble those of a virus 
disease. —Plant Disease Reporter. 
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EDWARD H. SCANLON, Editor and Publisher 


“No place is complete without trees. A home without trees 
is charmless; a road without trees is shadeless ; a park with- 
out trees is purposeless; a country without trees is hopeless” 
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HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE JANUARY ISSUE 


One of the objectives on ““TREES” horizon is the desire 
to publish a medium that will be of equal reading interest to 
all of the professions engaged in the selection and preservation 
of trees. 

Such a field is large and diversified, but to date we have 
succeeded in a modest way. We have subscriptions in all of 
the fields we visualized and somehow or other, the realization 
of our objective of “one magazine for all engaged wholly or 
in part with trees” seems attainable. 

We have not as yet attempted special issues on any of the 
various fields we cover nor could we on our present schedule 
of a quarterly presentation cover them all; however, the next 
issue which will be January, also the first issue of our third 
year, will be devoted to the State Landscape Engineers and 
their work of highway development. 

To many engaged in other pursuits who have given little 
or no thought to the many real serious problems and diffi- 
culties encountered in landscaping, or in reality, restoring, 
highways to the surrounding terrain, we believe you will find 
this January issue highly enlightening and that it will open 
up for you new avenues of tree values as well as an inside 


peek into what the other fellow is doing in his end of the 
tree business. 

These landscape engineers have an interesting job; the main 
construction gang goes through and with a grader or “cat” 
round off cuts to very soft eye-pleasing contours; existing 
trees are given every consideration as you will see; new trees 
and shrubs appear and presto! one day we have a beautiful, 
modern, streamlined highway. 





PROVE IT! 


Say what you will, think as you wish, still the fact remains 
that the professional field of Arboriculture is seriously threat- 
ened, economically, unless some tangible means is adopted to 
distinguish the grain from the chaff. 

With the flooding of the field by “graduates” of the W.P.A. 
“school of tree surgery,” there naturally resulted a hammer- 
ing down of price levels, a lower standard of performance 
and a general lowering of the profession’s prestige. Of course, 
these conditions have always existed, but not on the scale of 
today. 

In New Jersey just recently the Governor vetoed a Certified 
Tree Expert bill very inexpertly with the comment, “Person- 
ally, I would suggest that the matter be placed in the Depart- 
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tion and Development.” He did not like to 


mmission, but who in the Conservation De- 
»e capable of examining men in the highly 


Arboriculture ? 


the same reason, a Certified Arborist bill 
1 the Lower House in California; however, 
s teach us things. First, Arboriculture is not 


itically to command attention. Second, it is 


gh to carry the expense of a separate com- 


1s must be placed in the hands of the com- 
that he may identify himself when contact- 
is superiority must be certified. So with the 
from the above two rebuffs a workable 
be worked out that will serve to bring 
solidity to a fine profession. 





HERITAGE 


tions of America will some day look back 
the unselfish and far-seeing men who years 
Save-the-Redwoods League. 

on the League, collaborating with the Cali- 
Division, has been instrumental in saving, 


40,000 acres of virgin Redwood (S. sem- 


lands. These grand forests happen to be lo- 


a, but they belong to the Nation and all 
» musty, ageless, silent aisles of these rich 
» but feel that some little bit must belong 


juest of the League is the announcement by 


ef of the State Park Division, of approval 
»f the 400-acre tract in Humboldt County 
\venue of the Giants.” This is considered 
Redwoods in the world. In the purchase 
funds are matched by the Save-the-Red- 


to obtain the total of $217,000. The State as- 


] 
nda 


maintenance. 


et for the League is the Mill Creek Red- 


woods, northeast of Crescent City. We feel no fear but that 
the tireless efforts of the League will soon be rewarded with 
the acquisition of this tract. 





THE GREATEST GOOD FOR 
THE GREATEST NUMBER 


Is it not time the National Shade Tree Conference became 
the vehicle of all engaged in the care and preservation of trees 
and, as such, expanded to the maximum bounds of usefulness? 

The present constitution ordains that, of the three member- 
ship classifications—Active, Associate and Scientific—only the 
Scientific shall hold office and only the Active shall have the 
power of the vote. What of the Associate and the Scientific 
members left cheering on the sidelines? Surely these members 
who outnumber the Active understand the needs of the pro- 
fession and because they realize the value of the conference, 
not only to themselves but to the field as a whole, will vote 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 


It would seem that the most ideal type of administration 
would be to have but two membership classifications, Active 
and Sustaiping. The Active to contain all of the present mem- 
bers regardless of occupation. The Sustaining for manufac- 
turers and commercial tree concerns who wish to contribute 
to the expense of the Conference. 


Prestige will more quickly accrue from the present Scien- 
tific and Associate membership groups, and prestige is an im- 
portant asset. City Foresters, Landscape Architects, Park Su- 
perintendents, Foresters and others are as deeply involved in 
the process of creating a tree-minded public as are the com- 
mercial Arborists—and when all is said and done, it is the pub- 
lic who pay the bill regardless of the classification, and they 
must be made to realize the value of trees to civilization and 
culture. 


The technical aspects of the Conference would continue 
on the same high plane under a changed constitution and, in 
addition, a broader program must be embraced, but it would 
seem impossible under the present setup which very definitely 
is not approved by many fine staunch members. 








COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST. 


Correlation of Tree Growth L. C. Chadwick. American Nurseryman, 508 


30. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 96 pp. $0.40. 
Dr. L. C, Chadwick, of Ohio State Univer- 
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the tree species and the 
lominance and position 


in relation to its food supply change not 
at all or only slightly from year to year. 
The greatest variables are the climatic 
factors of precipitation and temperature. 
In the semiarid ponderosa pine region of 
eastern Oregon mean annual tempera- 
tures fluctuate within a narrow range. 
Precipitation, however, is extremely vari- 
able and, since soil moisture is so essen- 
tial to tree growth, this one factor be- 
comes the dominating influence in de- 
termining annual fluctuations in tree- 
ring width in this region. 

The tree record shows that between 
1938 and 1854, when the emigrant trains 
were trekking into Oregon, the country 
was suffering from a severe drought. 


(Continued on page 18) 


sity, undertook some months ago, to make a 
study of the ornamental stock carried in 
American nurseries and his findings are em- 
sraced in this splendid book. 

There are eight chapters covering as fol- 
lows: Vines, Ground Covers, Low or Dwarf 
Shrubs, Small Shrubs, Medium-size Shrubs, 
Large Shrubs, Small Trees, and Standard 
Trees, with descriptive notes on each of the 
selected varieties. The lists are classified as: 
Selected, Secondary, and Plants to Discard. 


In a supplement to the regular chapters is 
perhaps the most useful part of the book to 
the plant user; here, Dr. Chadwick has pre- 
pared lists of plants arranged according to 
culture, habits, growth characteristics and 
uses. 

In addition, a key list of 68 nurseries is 
supplied in loose form where these plants may 
be obtained. It is hoped nurserymen will take 
advantage of this up-to-date list and begin to 
revamp their stock, Here is a book of incalcu- 
lable value that everyone in any horticultural 
profession will find use for every day. 
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Landscape Values of the Live Oak 


By Ratpu D. CorNELL 
f. 4.8. bd. 
Los Angeles, California 


Because beauty and value both are 
relative terms that express variant de- 
grees of intensity to different people, de- 
pending largely upon individual experi- 
ence and temperament, it is difficult to 
discuss them in any absolute sense. And 
yet, if I were asked to select one native 
California tree that had the highest de- 
gree of beauty and value from the stand- 
point of its landscape worth, under the 
restricted conditions of cultivation, I am 
inclined to think that it might be a Coast 
Live Oak, Quercus agrifolia. 


In making such a statement one im- 
mediately places himself wide open to 
criticism from the multitude of tree-lov- 
ers, each of whom has his own favorite. 
There will be those who prefer the red- 
wood or the sycamore or any of the many 
other lovely California trees. Each en- 
thusiast will have valid reasons for his 
choice, and these reasons will be the re- 
sult of his background of ex- 
periences and association of 
memories. My judgment, 
however, made thoughtfully 
and perhaps even with cer- 
tain reservations, is from the 
viewpoint of the landscape 
architect who loves trees but 
tries not to let sentimental- 
ity of any kind override facts 
in his evaluation of plants 
for any purpose at all. Train- 
ing and experience of the 
landscape architect teach him 
to think of trees and shrubs 
as a means to the end, much 
as he may admire and love 
them for themselves or any 
special, individual qualifica- 
tions. 

While there are value and 
beauty in a plant in a purely 
abstract sense, these qualities 
may be greatly altered by 
shifting that plant from its 
natural habitat into a man- 
made environment. Certain 
things of rare charm in their 
natural state become utterly 
worthless as garden plants because of 
their inability to meet the requirements 
of artificial surroundings; and plants 
that have definite value in the natural 


scheme of things may lose such value if 
planted in the garden. Thus the land- 
scape architect, in seeking something to 
fill a definite need in any plan, tries to 
find a particular plant that will have a 
minimum number of disqualifying char- 
acteristics and a maximum number of 
good things in its favor. Usually the 
choice of such plant is influenced by the 
size of the space within which it must 
grow, the height to which it will attain, 
its foliage color, texture, type and sea- 
son of bloom, and general appearance ; 
it also must meet the requirements of 
soil condition, drainage, range of tem- 
peratures, atmospheric humidity, expos- 
ure to sun, light conditions and expected 
degree of upkeep. In addition to these 
things it must have proper resistance to 
disease and pests under the conditions of 
maintenance available to it. In other 


words, a tree may be beautiful if seen 
under proper conditions but, if poorly 
adapted to the location in which planted, 
it may become a thing of ugliness and 
an object of regret. 





A 44-year-old Live Oak which transforms the old Bell 
homestead in Santa Monica 


With these facts briefly in mind it is 
apparent that a special variety of tree 
might be highly suitable to certain gar- 
den uses and yet entirely unsatisfactory 


Photo courtesy Vaughn Bell 


under other conditions. Something that 
will grow well in the garden or in an 
open lawn might not survive, at all, the 
rigors of life as a street tree. So, were 
one to select a one best tree for any spe- 
cific purpose or as a general utility tree 
that might be satisfactory under a wide 
variety of conditions, it might not ‘be 
that one toward which he had the strong- 
est sentimental leanings or which was 
the most beautiful to him in its natural 
setting. 

In the case of our California Coast 
Live Oak, however, I feel that we have 
a noble tree of most exceptional quali- 
ties. While not comparable to the Se- 
quoia or some other species in its sub- 
limity and grandeur of size it is, none- 
theless, an impressive tree in its matur- 
ity and under the natural conditions in 
which it grows best. Whether in the 
dense clusters characteristic of a moun- 
tain canyon, with running water at its 
feet, or in the open stands that dapple 
our brown summer hills with green, the 
Live Oak is beautiful. Were it to be 
taken from our landscape the 
loss to California would be 
irreparable. 

Quite in contrast to some 
of the other native things 
that are attractive under nat- 
ural conditions, but do not 
adapt themselves well to gar- 
den uses, the Live Oak will 
thrive satisfactorily under a 
wide range of artificial con- 
ditions. Its chief requirement 
is good drainage, but, given 
that, it can be grown in al- 
most any California garden. 
It will thrive under the ex- 
tremes of either heat or cold 
commonly encountered along 
our coastal belt, and is found 
in canyons up to elevations 
that bring low winter tem- 
peratures and snowfall of ap- 
preciable proportions. It will 
grow along a stream bed, 
with its feet in the water, or 
on dry, wind - swept hills 
where the relentless surge of 
the trade winds seems never 
to cease and where soil moist- 
ure is obviously scant. It is common in 
gravelly washes of our dry streams where 
there is little soil and where the water 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Oak Breeding in Texas 


8 
H. YARNELL 
Chief, D n of Horticulture 
Texas A | Experiment Station 
A&M lege of Texas 

Thirt ) systematic crop breed- 
ing by the xperiment stations was 
in its infan the improvement of 
forest trees gh breeding a distinct 


) Texas Ag. Erp. Sta. 





still growing. In 1910 the interspecific 
cross was repeated and five trees were ob- 
tained. Two of these are illustrated in 
Figure 2 as they look today. All of the 
trees now surviving are beautiful orna- 
mentals and definitely exhibit hybrid vig- 
or. They favor the pollen parent in habit 
of growth. The leaves are indented and 
are nearer the seed parent in size. They 
are partial evergreens, depnding upon the 
severity of the winter. Attempts to pro- 
pagate them by stem cuttings treated 
with growth substances have thus far 
been unsuccessful. 


In 1919 seed was collected for a sec- 
ond generation, 23 plants being set in 
the arboretum in 1923. These vary con- 
siderably in leaf-shape and size, and ex- 
hibit a number of new character combin- 
ations of the parental species. The writer? 
made a study of these trees from the 
standpoint of inheritance. 


In 1919 Ness crossed the Live Oak 
and the Post oak (Q. minor). Two trees 
were planted in the arboretum in 1920. 
Theoretically this should be the ideal 
combination for a wide area of upland in 
central Texas where the Post oak is dom- 
inant because of its excellent adaptabil- 
ity. The Live oak grows along streams 
and to some extent on higher ground in 
the same region and elsewhere, and is 
much more attractive than the other spe- 
cies. These hybrids appear to be no bet- 
ter adapted than the cross with the Over- 
cup oak and are hardly as attractive. 
Another cross, Q. virginiana x Q. bicolor 
made in 1918 resulted in three trees, also 
slightly less desirable than the combina- 
tion with Q. lyrata. A second generation 
of neither of these has been grown. 


In his study of the oaks Ness set the 
following species in his experimental 
planting: Q. alba, bicolor, dentata, ly- 
rata, macrocarpa, minor, nigra, phellos, 
platanoides, Serrata and_ virginiana. 
There are, in addition, two trees consid- 
ered to be natural hybrids between Q. 
alba and Q. minor. These trees are grow- 





Valuable Southews Califernia Thee Dats 


(Fig. | t generation trees of 
Live Oa rcup oak. Pollination 
in 1910 ken in 1917. 

novelty. | ediate forms between 
wild s] ecognized as natural 
hybrids | ew crosses between dif- 
ferent sp orest trees had been at- 
tempted | 9, 

In tl late Helge Ness‘ at 
the time rist with the Texas 
Station, Live Oak (Quercus 
virginiana pollen from the Over- 
cup oak (Q 1). Three hybrids re- 
sulted wh ears later were plant- 
ed on the J \gricultural and Mech- 
anical C mpus where they are 

The he opposite page is a 


valuable of data represent- 


ing mar hours of work by the 

Street T: ittee of the California 

Association Park Administrators. 
The Ce headed by Ted Hold- 


ing on a shallow sandy surface soil un- 
derlain by a stiff clay subsoil. 
Observations are being made on the 
growth of these hybrids and pure species, 
and the study of methods of propagation 
continued. This year Dr. W. S. Flory, 
Horticulturist with the Station, crossed 
the Live oak with pollen from Burr, 
Overcup and Post oaks. It is felt that 
further work, especially with the last 
combination, perhaps with different in- 
dividuals as parents, or with the second 
generation or back-cross, should prove 
profitable. Water supply is a limiting fac- 
tor in shade tree development in many 
parts of Texas. The production through 
breeding of vigorous growing trees well 
adapted to upland conditions, such as 
Ness’ Live oak-Overcup hybrid and their 
distribution, constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to Texas horticulture. 


References 
1 Ness, H. 1918. Hybrids of the Live Oak and 
Overcup oak. Jour. Heredity 9: 263-268. 
2 Yarnell, S. H. 1933. Inheritance in an oak 
species hybrid. Jour. Arnold Arb. 14: 68-75. 





(Fig. 2) Same trees as in Fig. 1 from 
about the same position. Picture taken in 


1938. 


erness, City Forester of Pasadena, and 
including Dewey Kruckeberg, Park Su- 
perintendent of Burbank; Glenn Gar- 
wood, Park Supt. of South Pasadena; 
L. E. Winter, Park Supt. of Alhambra; 
Fred Rowekamp, City Forester of Los 





Angeles, sorted through a “couple of 
tons” of data submitted by park superin- 
tendents in all Southern California ci- 
ties and the splendid, simplified use chart 


is the result. 
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Victorian Box....... 


COMMON NAME 
Southern Magnolia 


Cajuput Tree..... 


Oleander.......... 


White Iron Bark....... 
Senegal Date Palm 
Canary Island Pine 
Coulter Pine...... 


Scarlet Flowering Gum 


Silver Maple... . 
Sugar Gum......... 


Akee Tree..... 
California Live Oak 
Virginia Live Oak 


Purple Leaf Plum. . 
Pepper Tree..... 
| Windmill Palm. . 


Chinese Elm.... 
| California Fan Palm 
Mexican Fan Palm 


Lombardy Poplar... 
Carolina Cherry.... 


ee 


Italian Stone Pine 
Torrey Pine...... 
London Sycamore. . 
European Sycamore 
California Sycamore 


Aleppo Pine...... 
Bishop Pine...... 


Al Silky Oak......... 
Jerusalem Thorn. . 


7} 
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| Brisbane Box... . 
| Lily of the Valley 
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poly + 
Eucalyptus sideroxylon rosea 
sty 


a. - 


BOTANICAL NAME 


mus pinea.............+.- 
nus torreyana............ 


nus muricata............. 


lal, 
nus halepensis........ 


q 

















Eucalyptus ficifolia......... 
Platanus orientalis... .. 








Phoenix reclinata. . 
Pinus canariensis 


rE 
¥ 

Li 

M 
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5 | Acacia melanoxylon.. 


Tristania conferti..... 
Ulmus pumila.......... 


41 Acacia latifolia...... 








9 | Calodendron capensis. 
18 }| Eucalyptus cornuta lehmani 
19 | Eucalyptus corynocalyx..... 
21 | Eucalyptus leucoxylon rosea. 


35 | Ligustrum japonicum. . 
Magnolia grandiflora 

39 | Nerium oleander...... 

40 | Parkinsonia aculeata. . 


48 | Pittosporum rh 
49 | Pittosporum undulatum 


50 | Platanus acerifolia. 


33 | Lagunaria pattersoni.. . 
34 | Libocedrus decurrens... 


36 
37 
38 
41 
42 
431 P 
“iP 
45] P 
461] P 
47 


31 


17 | Eucalyptus cornuta... 
2%4 | Eugenia myrtifolia.. 

25 | Ficus nitida....... 

26 | Fraxinus velutina.. 

27 | Ginkgo biloba. .... 

28 | Grevillea robusta. . 

30 | .Hymenosporum flay 

$2 | Lagerstroemia indica... 


7 | Arbutus unedo...... 
8] Blighia sapida....... 
14 | Cocos plumosa....... 
16 | Erythen edulis........ 
29 | Hakea laurina.... 


6 ] Acer dasycarpum.... 





52 | Platanus racemosa... . 
53 | Podocarpus elongatus 
54 | Populus nigra italica. .. 
55 | Prunus caroliniana 

56 | Prunus pissardi.... 

57 | Quercus agrifolia.. 

58 | Quercus virginiana 

59 | Schinus molle..... 

60 | Trachycarpus excelsa . 
64 | Washingtonia filifera 

65 | Washingtonia robusta. . 


61 
62 | Tri 
63 


51 
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@ BLACK SQUARES ARE AFFIRMATIVE 
(0 BLANK SQUARES ARE NEGATIVE 
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Shade Tree 


The 15th N 1al Shade Tree Conf- 
erence came se August 25 in New 
York in a lcome thunder shower 
that was a bl not in disguise, to all 
of the suff es and likewise na- 
tives. 

The recent ng reached a new high 


id diversified quality 
ited. The attendance, 
ferable heat, exceed- 
ing close to the 500 
at the business ses- 
needed constitutional 
ppointment to many, 


in the qua 
of the papers 
in spite of tl 
ed expectat 
mark. ‘Tl 
sion, to mak 
changes wa 


but it was that this could be ac- 
complished ; it next August after 
most of membership had an 
opportunity t on the impotency 
of the pr 
SMALI ( ES IN FUTURE 

Another | came in for con- 
siderable dis ff the floor, was the 
advisability ng future meetings 
in smalle1 vhere, many thought, 
much more could be obtained 
and the im; f the meeting would 
reflect to er advantage of all 
concerned. A presence of such a 


all city would tend 
1 the city’s trees that 
r be aroused. 


large gro 
to awaken 
might other 


TREES 


Highlights were the address of wel- 
come by New York’s personable Mayor, 
Fiorello La Guardia, who told of the 
magnificent work being done by the New 
York Park Department under the ag- 
gressive leadership of Robert Moses. The 
Mayor told of the plan to plant shade 
trees on the revamped Sixth Avenue, 
from which just recently an elevated 
railway had been removed. Strangely, 
this plan is heartily endorsed by the busi- 
ness houses on the thoroughfare, which 
is an unprecedented state of affairs. 

The field exhibitions were of usual 
high interest and value, including spray 
demonstrations and tree moving. The 
planting of the Sequoia gigantea, gift of 
the Western Shade Tree Conference, at 
the World’s Fair grounds, was an inter- 
esting event largely attended. 


Officers and committeemen elected for 
the 16th Conference to be held in De- 
troit, Mich., August 27-30, 1940, fol- 
low: President, Karl Dressel, East Lans- 
ing, Mich; vice-president, E. N. Cory, 
College Park, Md; secretary-treasurer, 
L. C. Chadwick, Columbus, O; editor, 
Paul E. Tilford, Wooster, O; executive 
committee, Vance I. Shield, Clayton, 
Mo; legislative committee, Al G. Brown, 





MOTTLE LEAF OF AMERICAN 
BEECH 


For the | months a large num- 
ber of inquiries been received concern- 
ing the leaf s d premature leaf fall 
of American |] Fagus americana) in 
ornamental Affected trees are lo- 
cated in all rth Jersey and as far 
south as Nev k. 

The diseas valent is without doubt 
the same as cribed by Rankin in 
Phytopatholog 1-152, 1928, which he 
called mottle s first apparent in the 
spring when tl s unfurl. At that time 
small translu irrounded by yellow- 
green to ire visible. By the 


first of June tl g is quite striking be- 
tween the v midrib, and along 
the outer edg leaves. Within a few 

is turn brown and the 


weeks the mott 
leaves present a hed appearance. A con- 


siderable per f the leaves fall by the 
middle of J ng, scorching and leaf 
fall are usua abundant on the lower 
half of the t: sionally a twig is found 
with unscor Such leaves have 
whitish-gree 3, are distorted and 
wrinkled, and | the typical mosaic pat- 
tern. 

Mottle-leaf observed on the same 


seasons. The incidence 
and severity ease do not appear to 
be correlated age, water supply, or 
any atmosphe lition. Moreover, no or- 
ganism has been isolated from mottled or 


trees for the 


dead areas. The scorching of the leaves is not 
typical of insect injury, although leafhoppers 
are usually abundant on severely infested 
trees. Seedlings and suckers in full shade 
often show severe mottled and scorch sympt- 
oms, This observation was also reported by 
Rankin. 


The possibility that lack of nutrients may 
be involved is largely eliminated since Dr. 
O. W. Davidson found that the symptoms 
were not typical of any known nutrient defi- 
ciency. Moreover, diseased trees which were 
heavily fed in the fall of 1938 showed leaf 
symptoms as severe this summer as in the 
previous season. Twig growth on such trees 
appeared normal, however. Rankin noted no 
improvement in trees injected with magnes- 
ium nitrate and ferrous sulfate in 1927. 


Rankin believed that leaf-mottle was caused 
by soil organisms which kill the fibrous roots. 
The few observations made in the present 
work do not bear out these conclusions, since 
all the feeding roots examined appeared heal- 
thy. 


Heretofore no investigator has suggested 
the possibility that a virous disease may be 
involved. Although the mottling is not typi- 
cal of virous infestation, certain observations 
point strongly to such a possibility. The oc- 
casional appearance of a branch showing the 
typical distortion, crinkling and mottling with- 
out necrosis, has already been pointed out. 
Also the large numbers of leaf-hoppers on 
severely infested trees, especially on the lower 


Conference In Hot Meet 


Birmingham, Mich; national publicity 
committee, P. E. Alden, Kearny, N. J; 
program committee, O. W. Spicer, 
Stamford, Conn; membership commit- 
tee, J. F. Fox, Oyster Bay, N. Y; F. M. 
Harrington, White Plains, N. Y., and 
P. P. Pirone, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The exhibitors were as follows: Amer- 
ican Bulb Co., Chicago, Ill; Bartlett 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Michigan; 
Bauer Manufacturing Co., Wooster, O; 
John Bean Manufacturing Co., Lansing, 
Mich; Jean G. Butts, Cato, N. Y; Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J; Chipman Chemical Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J; Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich; Fitzhenry-Guptill Co., East 
Cambridge, Mass; Friend Manufactur- 
ing Co., Gasport, N. Y; Garwood In- 
dustries, Inc., Detroit, Mich; General 
Chemical Co., New York City; Gras- 
selli Chemical Co., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mous & Co., Wilmington, Del; Hardie 
Manufacturing Co., Hudson, Michigan; 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., 
Baltimore, Md; H. E. Muench, Stam- 
ford, Conn; Peat Import Corp., New 
York City; H. K. Porter, Inc., Everett, 
Mass; B. G. Pratt, New York City; 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 





branches, warrant the supposition that a vi- 
rous disease may be involved. 

Twelve healthy American Beech seedlings 
were carefully dug from a nearby woods on 
the 9th of June and set in 12-inch pots, Eight 
of these were enclosed, in groups of two, in 
insect-proof cages three days later. On the 
12th of June several hundred leafhoppers 
(species still undetermined) were collected 
from a severely mottled and scorched tree on 
the Russell Colgate estate, Llewellyn Park, 
and placed in two of the cages each contain- 
ing two trees. One cage containing two trees 
was held as a check and the two trees in the 
fourth cage were injected with expressed 
juices from mottled leaves. Buds from severe- 
ly mottled trees were grafted on the four 
remaining beeches which are being grown in 
the greenhouse. 

Of the two hundred leafhoppers originally 
placed in the two cages, only about fifty sur- 
vived after the first few days. Most of those 
surviving continued to feed for a period of 
two weeks. 

No symptoms of leaf-mottle have appeared 
on the treated trees within the month fotiow- 
ing the application of leafhoppers. These 
trees will be kept under observation for at 
least a year, since it is possible that the cur- 
rent season’s infection may not result in the 
production of typical symptoms until next 
year. Trees injected with juice from mottled 
leaves also appear normal at this writing. 

—WNursery Disease Notes. 
































‘Phone 


By H. R. Bicrorp 
Forester, Michigan Bell Telephone 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In the past two years there have been 
some important changes in telephone out- 
side plant design which should be of in- 
terest to highway and municipal forest- 
ers. Before discussing these new develop- 
ments I would like to speak briefly of 
the past. 

I find interesting a comparison of con- 
ditions and practices of 15 or 16 years 
ago with those of today. In those earlier 
days when highway and utility organiza- 
tions had just realized that they needed 
foresters and when our city foresters 
were still new on their job, we did not 
have the 80, 100 and 200 foot highways 
we have today. This fact made line 
clearance and highway landscaping on 
these roads generally much more diffi- 
cult than it is now. We were confronted 
with many bad tree conditions which our 
own organizations, both utility and high- 
way, had caused before our roadside trees 
were given proper consideration. We had 
large numbers of undesirable, unsightly 
and ruined trees and at first we did not 
do anything about it. Regardless of their 
looks, their future or their hazard to life 
and property, we left them. In recent 
years we have become more practical. 
We have learned that an unsightly or 
hazardous tree may be worse than no 
tree and have removed nearly all of 
them. 

Years ago most of us found that one 
of our biggest jobs was to sell the tree 
to certain individuals in our own organ- 
izations. Our construction operations 
were too often carried on without proper 


regard for the landscape. Today the pic-’ 


ture has changed. You can now travel on 
highways built only last year but as far 
as the roadside is concerned, they might 
have been there for years. It is the same 
with utility construction. Every effort is 
made to avoid trees or damage to trees 
when new lines are built and many re- 
arrangements are made to preserve trees 
along existing lines. I believe all indivi- 
duals in the organizations we represent 
are now definitely in sympathy with our 
work. 

Here is another example of changing 
conditions. Fifteen years ago the Tele- 
phone Company had six or eight miles of 
open wire toll lines in the city of Lans- 
ing and Carl Fenner’s trees were con- 
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Advances and Trees 


tinually causing trouble on these lines. 
Today the shoe is on the other foot for 
these open wire lines have all been re- 
placed by cables and the cables are now 
chafing Carl’s trees. So we still have 
problems. 


Perhaps the most gratifying change I 
have noticed has been in the cooperation 
between foresters and in the appreciation 
and understanding of our work by the 
public. 

I will not bore you with more com- 
parisons for they only show the improve- 
ment and progress that has been made 
and you knew this before I began. So 
much for the past. Now let’s look to the 
present and the future. 


We realize that the most beautiful 
views on our public highways are 
those not obstructed or spoiled by ad- 
vertising signs, highway construction 
scars or—yes—telephone poles. While it 
is not possible, at this time, to eliminate 
all of these detractors from the natural 
beauty of our highways, you might like 
to hear of the developments in the tele- 
phone business which reduce pole lines. 


One recent development which does 
not do away with the pole line but does 
lessen the number of poles, is the long 
span type of construction. The old stand- 
ard span or distance between poles was 
approximately 125 ft., but by using a 
new extra strength wire the span has 
been increased to 350 ft. Where condi- 
tions are such that this wire can be used 
approximately two-thirds of the poles 
are eliminated. 


For years the Telephone Company has 
buried cable, usually in conduit, but this 
cable has a lead sheath which, with the 
installation cost, makes it economically 
impractical for use where a small num- 
ber of circuits are required. By circuits 
I mean the telephone subscribers circuit 
which has two conductors, so a one-cir- 
cuit line is one of two wires, a two-cir- 
cuit line has four wires, etc. Now the 
Bell System has developed, as many of 
you know, a wire for under-ground use. 
Due to the simplicity of manufacturing 
and installing, the new wire is a practic- 
able substitute for pole lines carrying one 
or two circuits. The alleviation of the 
ever present conflict between pole lines 
and trees is one of the principle reasons 
for the development of this wire. In de- 
termining when and where it shall be in- 


stalled the tree condition is one of the 
most important factors. 


It is fortunate that the voltage and 
amperage in the Telephone substation 
circuit is low so that the insulation re- 
quirements for underground installations 
are not as great as for power and light 
circuits. The insulation wire is two lay- 
ers of rubber, the outside layer having 
the toughness of an auto tire and con- 
taining an insecticide which acts as an in- 
sect and rodent repellent. 

I should perhaps explain that squir- 
rels, rats, mice, muskrats, etc., all seem 
to like to chew the insulation on almost 
any type of construction we have. Lead- 
covered cables, fabric and rubber insu- 
lated service wires and the rubber cov- 
ered buried wire all are eaten. No one 
knows if the rodents really find any vita- 
mins in these materials, if they like the 
taste of them, or if they find them nice 
to chew. In some exchanges rodents cause 
more service interruptions than any other 
single source of trouble. 

The method of installation of the 
new wire is far more simple than any 
past means of underground construction. 
Plows are used which are similar to ag- 
ricultural plows but which have a nar- 
row 2 in. point and share containing a 
tube through which the wire is fed from 
reels on the plows into the trench made 
by the plow. The wire is buried at a 
depth of from 12 to 20 inches. The mo- 
tive power is a four-wheel drive truck 
or a tractor, although when trucks are 
used it is sometimes necessary in heavy 
soil to use two trucks. The plow is so 
designed that the trench which is about 
2” wide at the bottom is only about 1” 
wide at the top and after packing the 
trench by driving over it with the truck 
wheels there is very little evidence of the 
trenching operation. 

The wire is usually installed on the 
shoulder of the road. To the highway 
forester this is a very desirable location 
as there is no damage to trees and shrubs 
either above ground or to the roots. Fre- 
quently we are asked why we do not bury 
the wire on private right-of-way. This is 
not practical due to fences, ditches, drain 
tile, trees, lack of traction to pull the 
plow and property owners’ objections. 
We have found that there is less dam- 
age by rodents in the road shoulder than 
in the roadside or fields. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Photo courtesy Anton J. Tomasek 
Picnic shelter in White Pines State Park 


used it to build their towns and so dur- 
able was it that many structures still 
stand in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. It is glorified by Stewart Edward 
White in his writings of the log drives 
of the Lake States where it played such 
an important part in the development of 
that region. As one gazes at the small 
remnant of this tree in Illinois and real- 
izes that virgin stands are but remnants 
over its entire range, there comes a feel- 
ing of sadness that what was so great a 
tree, once upon a time, has fallen to such 
a low estate. It is true that there is con- 
siderable second growth found in the 
New England states, as well as in the 
extensive plantations, but stands of the 
virgin timber are few and far between. 
Furthermore, a constant warfare must 
be waged to protect it against the White 
Pine Blister Rust, which may cause its 





A Floristic Island of White Pine 


extermination unless its ravages are kept 
in check. 

An interesting feature of the White 
Pines Forest State Park are the young 
white pine trees that have been planted 
through the recommendation of Mr. An- 
ton J. Tomasek, now State Forester of 
Illinois, after it was known that the vir- 
gin pine in that area would not repro- 
duce naturally. Whether the planted 
trees will reproduce naturally is a ques- 
tion yet to be determined. 

Aside from the White Pine, the park 
contains a wide variety of trees and 
plants that make it exceedingly attrac- 
tive to nature lovers. From north to 
south it is traversed by Pine Creek which 
in many places runs along the base of 
high limestone cliffs which are over- 
grown with ferns and moss. On their 
sides grow Ground hemlocks and many 
other climbing shrubs and trailing vines. 
More than thirty species of hardwoods, 
including oak, elm, maple, walnut, but- 
ternut, hickory, ash, cherry and syca- 
more are to be found in the 315 acres 
comprising this park and forming an at- 
tractive setting for the white pine. 

It is no wonder that thousands of peo- 
ple annually visit this unique area to 
find there the inspiration that caused its 
acquisition by the state after an agita- 
tion of more than thirty years by con- 
servationists who realized its priceless 
worth. 


Dehoit Waters Street Trees 
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shown and flooding with hose running 
from fire hydrants. Compaction is a se- 
vere problem in the small area surveyed 
by the writer and, of course, this aggra- 
vated by the drought presents a real 
problem. 





In the smaller picture is shown the 
crown of the tree whose trunk is shown 
in the large picture. The remaining fol- 
iage on the tree was undersize and dis- 
tinctly off color. In the process of dig- 
ging the trenches shown in the lower 
picture, very few feeder roots were ob- 
served deeper than 12 inches, and the 
soil was packed to an almost rock-like 
density. An intensive program of aera- 
tion and sub-irrigation would seem to be 
the only possible means of dealing with 
this common ailment of street trees. A 
program of this nature would preclude 
many insect and fungus attacks later on 


—E.HS. 


weakened trees. 
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Chlorosis Studies In Michigan 


Chlorosis is the yellow condition which 
results when some factor in the leaves of 
plants causes the amount of chlorophyll 
to fall below normal. The ultimate re- 
sult of this disease is that the plant starves 
to death. It is as impossible for a plant 
to manufacture food without chlorophyll 
as it would be for a blacksmith to pro- 
duce an automobile with only a hammer 
and an anvil. 


The causes of chlorosis are almost as 
numerous as the conditions affecting the 
nutrition of green plants. As a symptom, 
chlorosis is not yet well enough classified 
to make a definite indicator of a casual 
agent. Further study may make it pos- 
sible to diagnose, with a degree of cer- 
tainty, the cause of a particular case of 
chlorosis from the condition of the foli- 
age. Parasitic insects and parasitic plants, 
deficiency of soluble nutrient chemical 
salts, excess of soluble nutrient chemical 
salts, excess of toxic chemical salts, de- 
ficiency of oxygen in the soil, fumes or 
dust in the air, spray injury, low tem- 
perature, drought, poor light conditions, 
genetic constitution, virus, and unknown 
causes of infectious chlorosis may all 
cause or contribute to the cause of a re- 
duction in the normal amount of chloro- 
phyll in the leaf. 


The unavailability or deficiency of 
iron, zinc, magnesium, boron, or nitro- 
gen has been proven by numerous in- 
vestigators to be the cause of various 
types of chlorosis and other diseases. L. 
C. Chadwick of Ohio State University 
reports a chlorotic condition of pin oak 
which is due to an iron deficiency. Chad- 
wick was able to relieve this condition 
by injection, by soil fertilization, and by 
spraying the affected trees with ferrous 
sulfate, provided the tree treated was not 
too advanced in its chlorotic state. Kor- 
stian and his co-workers in the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Plant Industry 
report the curing of a chlorosis of coni- 
fers in a Utah nursery by spraying the 
leaves with a two percent solution of fer- 
rous sulfate. As early as 1843 a French- 
man, Gris, reported a successful treat- 
ment for chlorotic plants in which he 
sprayed the affected leaves with an iron 
solution. Sachs, in Germany, used the 
trench method of applying iron salts di- 
rectly to the soil and also the injection 
of solutions of iron salts into the trees; 
both were successful. 


Mokrzeki showed, in 1904, that it was 
not necessary to put the iron salts into 
solution before injecting them into the 
tree. He found that it was just as good 
to use dry salts and place them in holes 
bored into the trunk or branches of the 
affected tree. Besides the oak and coni- 
fers mentioned above, citrus fruits, pine- 
apple, rice, pears, peaches and apples have 
all been reported to have developed a 
chlorotic condition that may be alleviat- 
ed by treatment with iron. 





By KeirH K. Kreac 
Research Specialist 


Lansing Forestry and Park Dept. 











Zinc deficiencies have caused trouble 
in the south and in the west. Littleleaf 
or rosette of fruit trees, littleleaf or yel- 
lows of walnut trees, pecan rosette, mot- 
tle-leaf of citrus, and bronzing of tung 
trees have all been shown to be caused 
from a deficiency of zinc. The use of 
zinc sulfate spray and zinc coated points 
driven into the trunks of affected trees 
have both shown promising results, de- 
pending upon the type of tree treated. 


In the study of chlorotic trees in Lans- 
ing, to date, only nutritional causes have 
been considered because the disease has 
been found on so many different genera 
and species. I suspect, however, that one 
type of chlorosis found in hackberry may 
be due to some other cause. Further 
study of this disease will be necessary to 
determine this. In most cases the disease 
progresses, over a period of three or four 
years, from a mild stage in which the 
leaves are either a uniform yellowish 
green or green along the main veins and 
yellow between the veins, into a stage in 
which the leaves become necrotic between 
the veins and along the edges, and 
branches die back causing a “stag head” 
effect. Pin Oak (Quercus palustris), 
Red Oak (Quercus borealis var. max- 
ima), White Oak (Quercus alba), Bur 
Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum), Silver Maple (Acer 
saccharinum), Box Elder (Acer negun- 
do), Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 
Catalpa speciosa, Catalpa Bungii and 
Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis) have all 


been observed in a chlorotic condition in 
Lansing. Attempts to cure this disease 
by the use of nitrogen fertilizers, ferrous 
sulfate and finely ground sulfur plus a 
nitrogen fertilizer applied to the soil or 
by the injection of dry or dissolved salts 
of ferrous sulfate or magnesium sulfate 
into holes bored into the trunks of af- 
fected trees gave no results up to 1937. 


As soon as the foliage was large enough 
to show symptoms of chlorosis in the 
spring of 1938, work was begun to de- 
termine, if possible, the reason for the 
occurrence of this disease in Lansing. 
There has been no census made of trees 
suffering from this condition but it is 
apparently becoming more serious every 
year. Over a period of two years that I 
have observed the disease I have seen 
many trees become affected which were 
evidently normal the year before and 
have not observed any tree affected one 
year that did not show a more severe 
condition the next, provided no treat- 
ment was given. I feel certain that it is 
a conservative estimate that between twe 
and five hundred street trees were af- 
fected in Lansing in 1938. It can easily 
be seen therefore, that the problem is a 
serious one. 

Three methods were used in attempt- 
ing to discover the cause or causes of the 
chlorotic condition: When the disease 
first appeared in the spring, an attemot 
was made to discover the deficiency by 
collecting twigs from affected trees and 
placing them in glass jars containing nut- 
rient solutions. Solutions containing sin- 
gle nutrient elements and also solutions 
in which all but one element of a com- 
plete nutrient solution were used. 
Checks of distilled water and of a com- 
plete nutrient solution were kept. Al- 
though I believe there are possibilities in 
this method of study, it did not work for 
me because the twigs would not remain 
alive long enough to show any satisfact- 
ory results. These experiments were not 
carried out in a green house, and it is 
entirely possible that under conditions of 
higher humidity and better light this ex- 
periment might work. 

The second method was an attempt to 
repeat the leaf injection experiments of 
W. A. Roach of the East Malling Re- 
search Station in England, for the diag- 
nosis of nutritional chlorosis. This ex- 
periment was set up, but unfortunately 

(Continued on page 15) 
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upright variety do not differ much from 
the parent species. Leaves are usually 
slightly smaller but of same general form. 
The tree is slow growing but neverthe- 
less could replace many of the poorer, 
narrow, upright trees, such as the pop- 
lars, which have been used so frequently 
in the past, except where a very quick 
screen is necessary. 


The tree does best in situations sim- 
ilar to those in which the common Nor- 
way Maple flourishes. It prefers moist, 
well-drained, sandy, loam soil, although 
it will probably succeed in other soils if 
the drainage is satisfactory. While it will 
endure partial shade, it does best in the 
open. Since it has a compact fibrous root 
system, it transplants easily. It is best, 
however, to wrap newly transplanted 
trees with burlap or the paper wrap made 
especially for this purpose. 


As far as my observations go, no seri- 
ous pests attack this tree. Undoubtedly 
it is somewhat susceptible to verticillium 
wilt, the same as the species. Heavy prun- 
ing and fertilization are methods of treat- 
ing trees having this disease. Being a 
hard maple, they of course should not be 
sprayed with oil. The foliage of this up- 
right form does not appear to be quite 
as susceptible to scorch as that of the 
parent species. 


Few, if any, plants of this interesting 
upright tree are now available to the 
trade. A few nurserymen have obtained 
bud wood and are now propagating the 
plant. A plant which has the apparent 
demand as this upright form of Norway 
Maple should be readily available. 


rc 








Fine specimen of Upright Norway Maple 





Photos courtesy Rochester, N. Y., Park Dept. 
A formal effect on a wooded boulevard 

















Chlorosis 


(Continued from page 13) 


was destroyed by a storm within an hour 
of its beginning. Since the third method 
gave such promising results, and since 
our time was limited, this leaf injection 
experiment was reserved for later use. 


On June 10, 1938, our first trial at 
spraying with an iron solution was made. 
A three inch red maple which was in a 
very severe chlorotic state was sprayed 
with a two percent solution of ferrous 
sulfate to which glue was added as a 
sticker. The first symptoms of this dis- 
ease on the above tree were noticed in 
1936. On July 23, 1937, this tree was 
fertilized with three pounds of ferrous 
sulfate, three pounds of finely ground 
sulfur and thirteen and a half pounds of 
a 10-5-5 commercial fertilizer. There 
was no change in the condition of the 
tree in 1937, and in the spring of 1938 
it showed further decline. The foliage 
was very red when it first put out and 
remained that color until many of the 
leaves had stopped growing. By June 10 
most of the leaves had become a uniform 
light yellow in color and on the east side 
of the tree the leaves were beginning to 
become necrotic along the edges and be- 
tween the veins. A second spraying was 
made on June 14 with the same solution 
as before due to the fact that a heavy 
rain washed the first spray off before it 
had a chance to dry. By June 20 the 
leaves began to show a mottling of green, 
apparently where the spray material had 
dried on the tissues, and by July 11 a 
small amount of new growth had put 
out. No green color appeared in the new 
leaves until after the spraying on July 
11, but these leaves became a uniform 
green after their first spraying. There 
was evidently a small amount of burn- 
ing due to the iron, although the black- 
ened edges of some of the leaves may 
have been caused by the reaction of the 
iron on the tissues that were already 
dead when the spray was applied. I feel 
sure that the iron solution was not too 
strong, since subsequent sprayings on 
other red maples and other species gave 
no evidence of burning. 

Between July 11 and August 1 thirty 
trees of six different species were sprayed 
from one to three times with an iron sol- 
ution. Three pin oaks, two white oaks, 
two red oaks, six red maples, eight sugar 
maples and nine hackberrys were treated. 
Spraying was accomplished with a John 
Bean sprayer which has a pressure capa- 
city of from six to eight hundred pounds, 
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a spray delivery of twenty-eight gallons 
per minute, and three hundred gallon 
tank. Complete coverage of practically 
any city tree can be reached from the 
ground in a few seconds. 


Pin oak and red oak showed the quick- 
est recovery. These trees showed the be- 
ginnings of green coloration in from 
three days to a week after being sprayed. 
Growing leaves responded quicker than 
mature leaves. Red maple and white oak 
also responded very readily to spraying, 
but the response in every case was from 
three or four days to two weeks behind 
the pin oak and red oak. There seemed 
to be no evidence that trees in which the 
disease had progressed to a stage where 
large limbs and numerous small branches 
were dead responded less readily than 
those with only a mild case of chlorosis. 
This is contrary to the results found by 
Chadwick; it is too soon, however, to de- 
termine whether this response was only 
temporary or not. We hope to show by 
study in coming years under what con- 
ditions it is practical to try to save a 
chlorotic tree. 





A few interesting supplementary ob- 
servations that have been made so far in 
1939 may well be added. A census was 
made of the trees showing signs of chlor- 
osis. A limited number of soil tests were 
made. Seven additional species of trees 
were found in a chlorotic condition. A 
number of soil treatments were tried. 
And a few small changes were made in 
the spray formula. 


There were 17 species of trees found 
in our survey to be suffering from vari- 
ous types of chlorosis. Eight hundred 
and twelve or about two and three-tenths 
per cent of the trees in the city are defin- 
itely suffering from some type of chloro- 
sis. Five hundred and forty-four of these 
trees were of the type that has so far 
always responded to iron treatment. 
That is, the type in which the leaves be- 
come yellow between the veins but re- 
tain their green color along the main 
veins. There were 29 hackberries which 
showed the angular type of chlorotic 
spots mentioned in the 1938 paper, and 
239 of various other types, the causes of 
which have not been determined. 

Tests were made of soils under eight 
trees; four healthy, and four chlorotic. 
The tests were made with a Simplex 
Soil Test Outfit as developed by Dr. C. 
H. Spurway of Michigan State College 
and marketed by The Edwards Labora- 
tory, Lansing, Michigan. This testing 
outfit does not give a test for available 
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iron below ten parts per million so small 
traces of iron could not be determined. 
The combination of the iron tests with 
the calcium tests gave very interesting 
results, however. In the soil solution of 
the four soils on which chlorotic trees 
were growing the calcium content varied 
from 250 parts per million to 660 parts 
per million while the iron content was 
too low to be indicated in our tests. In 
the solution from soils upon which 
healthy trees were growing the calcium 
content varied from 100 to 150 p.p.m. 
and the iron was 10 p.p.m. or slightly 
over. These results fit in so well with 
the responses to iron spray that we feel 
encouraged to see if we can develop a 
soil treatment in which the calcium con- 
tent may be used as an indicator, along 
with the size of the tree, of the strength 
of the treatment to be used. We are con- 
scious also of the small number of tests 
made so far and realize that considerable 
more testing must be made in order to 
obtain any conclusive results. 


In addition to the trees mentioned in 
the 1938 paper which were observed in 
a chlorotic condition, Norway Maple 
(Acer platanoides), Black Maple (Acer 
nigrum), Wild Black Cherry (Prunus 
serotina), American Elm (Ulmus Amer- 
icana), Basswood (Tilia Americana), 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia), and Horse 
Chestnut (Aesculus hippocastanum) 
were found this year. 

No definite results have been obtained 
so far in 1939 by soil treatments. 


The spray formula remains the same 
as in the 1938 paper except that it was 
found advisable when using hard water 
to neutralize or slightly acidify the wa- 
ter with sulfuric acid before putting the 
ferrous sulfate into the solution. About 
four ounces of sulfuric acid to 100 gal- 
lons was found satisfactory for our wa- 
ter. A pH of four was not found harm- 
ful. A Soiltex tester is convenient for 
testing the pH of the solution. The ad- 
dition of this acid completely eliminated 
the precipitation which troubled us last 
year. The finer the spray can be broken 
up when it is applied, the more satisfac- 
tory are the results. 

The spray treatment gives the most 
rapid and satisfactory results when ap- 
plied to half grown leaves or to any 
leaves that are growing. After July in 
the usual Michigan climate when growth 
becomes very slow, it is necessary to spray 
two or three times at intervals of about 
a week in order to get any satisfactory 
results. One exception which we have 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Buried wire cannot be used in urban 
areas or areas where a material increase 
in customers is estimated because these 
areas will ultimately be served by lines 
or cables carrying many times the one or 
two circuits which can be buried. Ob- 
viously we cannot plow a highway or 
street 10 or 15 times. There would be 
objections to this by the public and by 
highway officials and we would prob- 
ably plow up wire previously installed. 
These areas also would present too many 
obstacles, such as water and gas pipes, 
both to the installation of the wire and 
to the maintenance of it. 


Existing aerial lines, though they car- 
ry only one or two circuits, but which 
are in good physical condition, well lo- 
cated, and not requiring heavy tree trim- 
ming, should remain for their natural 
life. To junk these would be poor busi- 
ness management and not of advantage 
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resistant to wind damage in a high de- 
gree. Pests do attack it, both above and 
below the ground, but it is less liable to 
such injury than many trees and can be 
kept clean and in good appearance with 
a minimum of trouble. Under favorable 
garden conditions it grows with surpris- 
ing rapidity and, yet, is a long-lived tree 
that produces strong, tough - grained 
wood. 

It is highly amenable to control and 
guidance, under garden care, and is a 
tree that can fill many needs under a 
wide range of conditions. Thus, I would 
consider it to be one of our finest trees 
from the standpoint of its landscape 
values. 





Natural Wealth 

At least one new species has been added re- 
cently to the wildflower check list for Acadia 
National Park, Maine, and possibly additional 
plants will prove to be new in that region, 
when naturalists of the wildlife division have 
completed their studies. 

The new species is a purple clematis (Cle- 
matis verticillaris, DC), found growing in a 
rock slide. “Wild Flowers of Mount Desert 
Island,” published in 1928, does not include 
this species, 


to the telephone user. I am often asked 
why the Telephone Company does not 
replace all open wire lines with cable or 
why all cables are not buried. The an- 
swer is the same one you give when some- 
one asks why all the roads aren’t paved 
or why all the roadside trees aren’t 
pruned. 

The last but perhaps most conclusive 
reason why all lines cannot be buried is 
that no equipment which will bury more 
than two circuits has as yet been de- 
veloped. 

At the present time there are in Mich- 
igan 1292 trench miles of buried wire. 
This means that there are 1292 less 
miles of pole line and 50,000 less poles in 
Michigan than there would have been 
had this wire not been developed. One 
thousand, one hundred and _ seventeen 
miles were installed in 1938 and the pro- 
gram is larger for 1939. 


Chlorosis 


(Continued from page 15) 


met with this year was a Catalpa Bungii 
which responded very readily to a spray- 
ing treatment made in the middle of 
July. 

In observing chlorotic trees this sum- 
mer it has been interesting to note that 
every case of leaf scorch which has been 
brought to my attention was preceded 
by some form of chlorosis. Further, all 
of the types of chlorosis that I have ob- 
served produce some type of leaf scorch 
when they become severe. I am inclined 
to the opinion that most leaf scorch is an 
indication of a nutritional deficiency 
which either kills the tissues outright by 
starvation or weakens them so they are 
abnormally susceptible to drought. 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


K. K. Kreac 








Graduated from Michigan State College in 
1935 with a B.S. degree and a Botany major. 
From 1935 to 1937 had a graduate Assistant- 
ship at Michigan State College. He has work- 
ed intermittantly with the Lansing Forestry 
Department for the past twelve years, doing 
research work the past two years. 





DISTINCTIVE TREES, SHRUBS AND 
VINES IN THE GARDENS OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA. Albert 
Wilson, Stanford University Press, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 182 pp. $2.58. 

Very much worthwhile. An_ invaluable 
guide to all plant lovers and students in Cali- 
fornia. It would take years, as no doubt it 
did the author, to run down the locations of 
the thousands of plants mentioned. It is a 
splendid guide of what to plant in this area. 
The plants are listed as to variety, age, size, 
condition and location, Every important cen- 
ter of population will someday be enriched 
by a contribution such as this one of Mr. 
Wilson’s. 





ECONOMICS OF PRIVATE FORESTRY. 
Ralph W. Marquis. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. American Forestry 
Series, 219 pp. $3.00. 

A powerful argument for the application 
of sustained yield practice to privately owned 
forest lands. It is not an indictment nor does 
it attempt to prophecy how completely private 
owners will adopt forestry practices in the 
future. The author is not a forester; there- 
fore, the book cannot be hailed as propa- 
ganda, rather, it is a clear-cut business treat- 
ise and the scale, on this basis, leaves the 
reader with no alternative—the application 
of forestry principles is sound business. 

Foresters should fortify themselves with 
this volume. 





YOUR ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. Cali- 
fornia Roadside Council, 3311 Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif, 

Contains worthwhile information on high- 
way improvement. 





FOREST INSECT CONDITIONS IN ORE- 
GON AND WASHINGTON. Div. of For- 
est Insect Investigations, Forest Insect Lab- 
oratory, 445 U. S. Court House, Portland, 
Ore. 

Covers insect conditions on the various Na- 
tional Forests in the two States. 





LEAF FEEDING INSECTS OF SHADE 
TREES. W. B. Becker, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. Bulletin No. 353. 
Makes a valuable field book that should be 

extensively used by Arborists, Park Men, City 

Foresters and others. Complete control data. 





CEANOTHUS FOR CALIFORNIA. Santa 
Barbara Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Complete cultural notes and growth data 
on twenty-four varieties, 
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GROWTH STUDIES. Los Angeles County 
Forestry Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The only recent gorwth data on Eucalyptus 

growth under severe conditions. A very com- 

prehensive report. Contains some Pine stu- 
dies, 





TREES AND POLES. J. M. Bennett, Wayne 
County Road Commission, Detroit, Mich. 
A reprint of an article by Mr. Bennett 
which gives some interesting information on 
this much discussed subject. 





GRADE CHANGE PROTECTION FOR 
VALUABLE TREES. A. Robert Thompson. 
Occasional Forestry Paper No. 2. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, National Park Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C., 

A profuse use of line drawings makes this 
paper especially useful to the Arborist, High- 
way Engineer and others. 





WEEPING OR PENDULOUS HEMLOCKS. 
A. B. Stout. July 1939, Journal of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

Interesting to learn that this tree is not a 
horticultural variety, The original being a 
wild tree discovered in 1860 near Horton- 
town, Putnam County, New York. A valu- 
able paper recording the studies of a quarter 
century by Dr. Stout. 
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AVENUES OF ENTRANCE FOR CAN- 
KER-FORMING NECTRIAS OF NEW 
ENGLAND HARDWOODS, by T. J. 
Grant and P. Spauling. Phytopathology, 29 
(1939), No. 4, pp. 351-358. 


From observations and measurements of 
more than 3000 Nectria cankers on various 
hardwood species (birch, maple, aspen, oak, 
hickory and pin cherry) in several New Eng- 
land forests, together with two series of in- 
oculations close to the axils of branches, it 
was indicated that branches on hardwoods 
and especially the small young branches, buds 
and short spurs on birches often serve as ave- 
nues of entry for the canker fungus, However, 
branches over 0.5 in. in diameter do not serve 
as avenues of entrance for Nectrias into larg- 
er branches or trunks unless infection occurs 
at or very close to their axils. Inoculations 
and field observations indicated that infec- 
tion usually occurs through living or dying 
branches rather than through completely dead 
branch stubs. The size of the branch attacked, 
the time of year that injury occurs and the 
host reactions are important factors in canker 
development. In general, small stems were 
more readily girdled than large ones, and fall 
and winter injuries appeared to be more im- 
portant than those occurring in late spring or 
early summer, when prompt activity of the 
cork cambium may aid in checking early 
stages of invasion by the fungus.—Experi- 
ment Station Record 81:64. 1939. 





THE SPRAYER YOU WANT 


Your needs may require one of the |For many years Hardie has spe- 
big Hardies that delivers 60 gal-|cialized in power sprayers for mu- 
lons per minute at 800 pounds|nicipal cemeteries and country 
pressure, or your present require- 
ment may be met by the small, 
compact Hardie No. 99 which gives 
you 4 gallons at 300 pounds. But) die that sprays forest trees in the 


one thing is sure—you can get 4/park applies mosquito control to 
Hardie that exactly meets your|lagoons and does a dozen other 


|club work, developing outfits that 
combine highest efficiency with 
|economy and long life. In many 
| public service jobs the same Har- 


necessary jobs. Write for catalog. 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York City 


Many models 
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tractor. Power 
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Tree Growth 


from page 6) 
is Goose Lake, Harney Lake, 
and many « es in the region were 
dry at that when Goose Lake 
dried up in 19 the first time in the 
memory of settlers, the ruts of 
a wagon 1 learly seen crossing 
the bed of t ke, indicating that in 
the 1840's vas no water in this 
lake to imped yrogress of the early 
settlers. The t ng record indicates 


that this was 
the depressior 


btedly the case, for 
wth rate during the 


1840’s and 850’s was almost as 
severe as the present one. 

From the liscovery of Oregon 
in 1825, th Lewis and Clark 
Expedition the period of early 
settlement a | the coming of the 
emigrants in 1840, the country was rela- 
tively wet to the tree-ring rec- 
ord. 

Carrying t rd back for the pre- 
vious five cent ; we can only specu- 
late upon con s through analogy. It 
seems fairly « that the decade 1670 
to 1680 was tl ttest within the life 
span of the | living pine forests. 
The Sevent itury was above nor- 
mal in growtl Sixteenth century as 
dry as the recer and the Fifteenth 
century was 

The width annual ring repre- 
sents a sum! nd net effect of all 
the factors infl 1g tree growth. Thus 
the tree rings | a better measure 
of good or p¢ ods for plant growth 
than can pi obtained through 
any number her-recording instru- 
ments. 

The tree-1 rd for eastern Ore- 
gon indicates t ring the past 650 
years there no general trend 
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toward drier or wetter years. If such a 
trend exists, the change over a 650-year 
period is so slight that it is obscured by 
other fluctuations. Average growth for 
the 20-year period 1900 to 1919 was 
found to be identical with the average 
growth during the past 650 years. There 
have been important fluctuations in 
growth throughout the entire period, 
however, with alternate periods of good 
and poor growth. 

All tree-ring measurements agree in 
showing that a very critical subnormal 
growth period has existed since 1917. 
This slowing down of the growth rate 
is undoubtedly the result of deficient pre- 
cipitation and lowered water tables. As 
compared with other drought periods, 
the present one is the most severe and 
critical that the present forests have ex- 
perienced in the last 650 years. Several 
other periods have exceeded the present 
one in duration of subnormal growth, 
but none has approached it for severity. 
Growth in 1931, the poorest year, was 
68 per cent below normal. 

The tree-ring record indicates that the 
last period of 19 years of drought and 
poor tree growth represents a major fluc- 
tuation in a broad climatic cycle which 
eventually will be followed by a wet pe- 
riod of better than average growth. No 
rhythmic cycle has been found which 
would permit a prediction as to when 
this reversal in trend will occur.—Ex- 
cerpts from “Climatic Cycles in Eastern 
Oregon As Indicated by Tree Rings,” 
by F. P. Keen. 





Society of American Foresters 
National Meeting in San Francisco 


The 39th annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters will be held in San Fran- 
cisco November 23, 24 and 25, 1939. Head- 
quarters for the meeting will be the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel. A program of nation-wide interest 
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latest development after 20 years in research 
al tree-moving. Built to fit on any truck from 
n up to five ton heavy trucks. 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries Co. 


New 


Latest and most eco- 
nomical medium for 
moving 


Big Trees 
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Kansas City, Kansas 





has been arranged with a central theme of 
“The Next Thirty Years In Forestry.” Well- 
known speakers representing federal agencies, 
the states, and the forest products industries 
will lead the discussions of prospective devel- 
opments in the forest conservation field. 

The date of the national meeting has been 
selected to allow visitors to attend the Golden 
Gate Exposition. Field trips to the redwood 
region, lumbering operations and various oth- 
er places of interest in California will be 
available to visitors. 

The meeting will be officially opened on 
the morning of Nov. 23 by Dr. C. F. Korstian, 
president of the Society and dean of the School 
of Forestry, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 











TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 


Pruning Equipment 
Bracing Materials 
Cavity Tools 
Antiseptic Compounds 
* 

A COMPLETE LINE 
Write for 96-Page Catalog 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 


PIQUA, OHIO 
Established 1885 


























Fanno Tree Saws 
Cannot be excelled for 
FAST CUTTING 
Hand-Made 


Write for full illustrated 
pamphlet with prices. 
(Mention TREES Magazine) 


Fanno Saw Works 
CHICO, CALIF. 
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Preserve Those 
Age-Old Trees 


Bartlett Manufacturing 
Company can supply all 
necessary equipment for 
proper tree bracing. 


Home and estate own- 
ers can protect their trees 
against snow, sleet, and 
wind at very low cost. 





Loop Nut 
Write us for catalog of tools and supplies 
available for tree bracing and tree trimming 
work. 
BARTLETT MFG. COMPANY 
3028 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
(Makers of the famous Bartlett Tree Paint) 
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eAnother BEAN 
refinement. 


PLUNGER TYPE 
PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 


THIs positive acting 
trouble-free pressure 
regulator is designed 
especially for high 
pressures and large 
capacities. It makes 
a vital contribution 
to the superior per- 
formance of the 
BEAN Pump. 











@ Unlock the door to money crops with 
a BEAN. Makes you moiey by its per- 
formance in the field. Saves you money 
by low-cost upkeep. Sturdy BEAN Royal 
Pump is without an equal. All-enclosed 
with crankcase lubrication, same as your 
automobile. Completely equipped with 
ball and roller bearings...dust-proof, wear- 
proof, trouble-proof. 


See Your Nearest BEAN Dealer or 


write direct to us for new BEAN catalog 


ALL MODELS—ALL SIZES 


@ There’s a BEAN to fit every spraying 
requirement. Pneumatic tires, all steel 
wheels, outfits for mounting on your own 
truck, every type of sprayer with every 
wanted kind of equipment. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division of Food Machinery Corporation 


126 WEST JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
333 EAST THIRD ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
EASTERN FACTORY AT LANSING, MICH. 


BUY THE BEST... 


Buy “BEAN” 





TO THE USER 


KINDLY 
TO THE TREE 


PORTER 
POINTCUT 


A rapid, easy-to-use and ef- 
ficient pruner designed to 
cut large branches in its 
throat and sprouts tnd 
suckers at its point — a 
friendly tool in park or 
forest because 

its two sharp 

blades do not 

crush or strip 

own the bark 

Equipped with 

patented power 

slot for step- 

ping - up lever- 


age 
POLE PRUNER 


Light, powerful, clean-cut- 
ting, the HKP pole pruner 
promotes precise results on 
out-of-arm’s-reach work. Eas- 
ily cuts stock up to its 11%” 
eapacity and its two sharp 
blades cut close without crush- 
ing. Available with long and 
short arm, single and double 
pulley - system, one - piece or 
firm-jointed take-down poles. 

Write for complete 
pruner folder 


H. K. PORTER, Inc. 
EVERETT, MASS. 
The Bolt Clipper People EST. 50 YEARS 























TREE FOOD DEPOSITORS 
FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
TREE FEEDING 
Deposit pulverized fertilizers, shred- 


ded manures, etc., in bottom of bar 
or drilled feeding holes. 


INEXPENSIVE . . . NON-CLOGGING 
SIMPLE QUANTITATIVE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Send for descriptive catalog of 
Depositors, Safety Saddles, 
Sectional Ladders, etc. 


THE WACHTEL SUDDLY CO. 


612 Maywood Avenue 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
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must not die. To remove dead trees 
spoiling thousands of feet of 
taken and the tearing up of 
etc., in replacing the tree or 


against such a loss, Peck & 
Wadsw orth Inc., big tree moving concern 


+ 


of Lo: les, installed 100 eighteen-inch 


Part of the 25 trees placed by Peck & Wadsworth, Inc., 
at Warner Bros. Studio 


four to each earthball in the 25 huge 
live oaks they moved several months 
ago on the Warner Bros. lot at Burbank 
(pictured at upper right). 


From past experience they knew that 

Airqua Tree Bells could be covered 

with lawn turf (lower right picture) and 

being completely enclosed, porous and 

hollow, would conduct sufficient water 

Pca BRS. and air to the heart of the earthball, 

which contained the all-important feed- 
tee survival and assure healthy growth and reestablishment. Tie Bell jest cad veal 
tandard equipment with Peck & Wadsworth, Inc. ke comevad bu. oath aul al 
r of uses can be found for Airqua Tree Bells by all Park De- (three inches below surface) 

1y Departments, Tree Preservation Companies and Nurseries 


AIRQUA TREE BELL CO. 


114 Santa Monica Boulevard Santa Monica, California 





